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signatory of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, have a right to
be consulted in drawing them up. All we contend for
is that the latter power has no right to decline altogether
our co-operation in the matter. It is pledged to act with
us by the engagement of 1850.

England has not pressed for the conclusion of a
treaty of guarantee before, because till lately circum-
stances did not demand action. There has been, it is
true, a railway across the isthmus since 1855; but its
political importance is infinitely less than that of a canal.
As long as trains ran regularly and commerce was not
interrupted; there was no need to place it under a formal
guarantee of neutrality. It did not alter the political
geography of half the globe, and create by the mere fact
of its existence problems calculated to tax to the utmost
the skill and forbearance of the statesmen of two con-
tinents. Moreover the opportunity was not forthcoming,
even had the need for neutralization existed. For five
years after the opening of the railway Great Britain
and the United States, were engaged in a dispute as to
the interpretation of the treaty which provided for its
eventual protection by their joint guarantee. It would
have been supremely foolish to propose the making of a
new agreement, when it was doubtful whether the old
one would not be destroyed. As soon as the difficulty
was removed, all the energies of the American people
were concentrated on their great civil war; and after
peace was restored, there was much irritation against
England on account of her alleged breaches of neutrality
in the matter of the Confederate cruisers. The settle-
ment of this question by the Geneva Arbitration in
1872, made the relations between the two countries
more friendly than they had ever been before; and